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A study ^examined the attitudes of scientists 'toward 
public, information personnel and media coverage. Of 456 subjects 
(half social and behavioral scientists and half biological 
scientists)- chosen randomly from the "American Men and Women, of 
Science" ref erence^books, 287 responded to the seven-page, two-part 
questionnaire* Part one contained 34 attitude statements and part 
two elicited information about the extent to which the scientists 
worked with public infqrmation personnel and about their academic 4 and 
professional backgrounds. The results indicated that large numbers ot 
scientists work at institutions that have public information offices 
and that thpir attitudes toward public information personnel' are 
generally positive' Also, the scientists thought it was important to^ 
communicate research results to nonscient ists and to learn how to dp 
so effectively. On the necja^itfe^side, scientists did not use publib 
information personnel oftesEu.ana sometimes perceived £hem as a* 
hindrance. Public information personnel might overcome some, of these* 
problems by developing formal programs to help scientists to improve 



their . communication skills, by convincing researchers of the 
importance of working with journalists, by developing 'Jormal 
nfdehanisms whereby scientists are sought out for stp;:y ideas 
Convincing others in the institution "toot to* interfere with 
scientists' freedom 'to^ cjiscuss their research .results . (JL)> 
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Public Information Personnel and Scientists 

* 

A successful public information officer *is trustworthy, loyal", helpful, 
•* • * 

friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean and 

reverent — everything, in short', that a good Boy Scout should be* An4 more. 

. " "Mediator" is frequently added to the list. Mediation may be t^ie s 

most difficult task of all for a public information officer whose "clients 11 

are scientists, for. he or ihe anust mediate between groups (journalists and 

*■ * v 

scient ists>->that nOt only tfave.-dif feterut goals and concerns but that also 

tend to speak in* deferent languages-.. ' ' K - A 

> 1 ' * * .'»,'- ' » t • , f* 

fc - . 4 ( ' ^ , ' • «* * . . 

'.On one*sidg;of tfte public information of fixer * is* the scientist, who ds 
* • " * * v - » ' »- v \ • 

• ■ * ' . ' - **- . ^ ■ 

irvt§,jt upotl^uncovetiiffg'.nevr knowledge and who typically cduches* findings, in 



a langtftage that* speaks, o^nly to other , scientists in tthe same specialty^, area . 

On the' other side is the journalist, «who must try to move knowledge 

into the public domain and who must translate scientific language into 

'ordinary English. * • 

* Willingly or not, many public information officers find themselves in 

the role of mediator because ipany in the information triangle presume that 

,is the public information officer's proper function. 

Science journalists certainly make ; thajt assumption. Cristine Russell, 

national ^ciencA repor^r .for The Washington Post , said that "public 
v ' 1 ' • ' ' 

information people serve as intermediaries" between scientists and the 
1 

pxess 

Even public information personnel make that assumption. As 'one noted 
in a recent article: "Some researchers are doing exciting things, but 
&on't know how to communicate them through the mass media. Others fear 



media attention. You £ public information .personnel]] must help them o\ter- 
come these obstacles. 



. ^ Mediation i/s one of the roles that has been both conceptually and 

empirically identified by researchers interested in the behaviors of public 

relations practitioners. One of the five roles delineated by Broom and 

Smith in their classification of public relations practitioner behavior 

« 

was the "communication process facilitator." Public relations practitioners^ 
in this role, the authors said, -operate as "go-betweens" *er information* 
mediators^ , %9 * * * " - \, * * " * 

Dozier*, using factor analysis to empirically identify ^noc&Kand Smith's 
five roles, found something he Called the " journalist-irr-rdsidence a # v 
role in which the public relations practitioner £aw hiV pr her, task as / 
maintaining media contacts^ placing pi;ess releases and serving *a£ a liaison 
between media and individuals within the organization. — N v * ■■ 

. But do public information officers indeed play an effective mediating, 
role? Few researchers have* examined »in detail the Relationship between 
public information personnel, journalists and scientists, and the findings 
of those who have are equivocal. , 

Ticheno^, Olien, Harrison and JDonohue — who studied the accuracy of * 
mass media science stories — found that*52% of a sample of scientists' said 

their organizations had specific policies concerning reporting refseferch 

V ' ° 

to the public and that either, a public information offic£r"*or a higher 

* * " „ • * ^' • 

'*» * v , » ° 

administratotr. (or »both) handled all such reports. 

The author$\also found that scientists who perceived the existence ^ 
such strict organizational 'policies were more^likeLy to report that resulting 
journalistic stories were accurate than were scientists who did npt perceive 

their institutions to have such policies. In this study, then, -at 'least 

* - . ' - t* 

half of the respondents perceived some mediatior^ taking place, and it 0 seemed 
to have a positive effect: the perception of more 'accurate stories « v ^ ^ 



But two studies reported less positive findings, 

* • 

In one, Bassett, Davison and Hopson found that although a group of 

sociologists from six universities said that researchers have an obligation 

to keep the public informed, they didn't view the public informlrcioh 

oTrfices at tfieir universities, as being integral to the process. "University 

news bureaus were not very, salient for the sociologists we interviewed. . . * 

they said,- "Instead, images of the communication chain usually involved 

♦ direct relations between sociologists and the mass media, or representatives 

- * 4 • • * 1 ' - - 

thereof." Furthermore, they Said:* 

^ When respondents were asked specifically to describe -their 

relations to their news bureaus, the model response was mildly . * 

positive; a very few were rather strongly positive or somewhat 

negative. The sociologists nearly always liked the information * 

> 

personnel as individuals, when they were acquainted with them at \ 
all, but were lea^ sure whether they liked what the local news- 

y? • ' ' ■ • 

bureau was doing. 

In a Study of scientists employed by two Ohio universities, Dunwoody 
and Scott found that for 61% of the sample, public information or news $ 
bureau personnel had initiated stories about the scientists' work. And -the 

average percentage of: stqries per scientist initiated in this manner was 55%. 

* • • 
_ The authors speculated that if public information persons did indeed 

serve as "buffer^" between scientists and journalists, they might protect 

scientists from the "unknowns" of 'dealing with the taedia. 'If <thi§ were the 

♦ * V" < ' . r . . • 

case^, they, hypothesized, then the s more a scientist -worked with the public 

* - - * tf 

infotmation office, the more positively he or she ^should feel abou^mass^ 
media Average o£ 'science. However, they found no relationship wha£so&ver 



between reliance qn\) u blic information personnel and attitudes toward media 



8 

scierfee coverage^ " ' , 

In an attempt to -help flesh out this, rather meager data base pertaining 
to relationships between scientists and public information persons, this 

study p examines the following research (Jifestions: 

- ' * \ ' • ' ' c • 

(1) Do scientists think it is as important for' the public to know of 

* , * 

T 

scientific research results as it is for other scientists to know of \ 

a 

research results? a - * . 

(l) Do scientists think it is important^ for researchers to have the 
skills to communicate effectively with nonscientists , and to what extent 
do they think scientists should be free to ( <;9mmunicate with nonscientists? 

(^) Do scientists perceive the mediation services offered by public^ 

information, personnel as hindecing T or helping them in dealing with 

• • • * * 

journalists? • » ♦ 

(4^ How much interaction is there between public information per- 
sonnel and scientists? 1 , f ■ 

(5). s Do scientists*feel free to initiate stories with media about their 

o • * 

research, and do they do sp? ^ 

*/ " * 

' Method - .4 

~ • \ 

S'amples of social anrf behavioral scientists and physical anxi biological 

scientists w^re randomly drawn from the American Men and Women of Science 
t * . * " 1 

Q / * " i 

reference books,. The samples wfere djrawn fro» these, volumes because 

• ** ' . ' * • .* 

scientists listed have.- reached a certain prominence and are Likely to have 

r . ■ / . . ; m ' . .\ * : m < 

had at least some- contact with' public information officers and'with^ _ 

journalists. ; n 



Twenty^ocial-behavioral scientists *ancT20 physical^biological 

scientists were •selected for the pilot test. Thirty of the 40 scientists 

responded, for a return "rate of c 75%m None 'identified problems with the * - 
• * » 

•* 

questionnaire, and no problems wit^h the sampling procedure were encountered. 
Pilot test results were cqmbined- during dfata analysis with results from 
the larger survey.. • * • 

A total of 456 names was drawn during both the pilot study and the 
larger survey; "227 were social-behavioral scientists and 2^9 were physical- 
biological scientists. A^tfotal of ^87 responded, for *a return r^te of 

63%- U / ' | ' ; 

Seven-page, two-part questionnaires were mailed with cover letters and 

4 

return envelopes to the sti^Stists; one follow-up — which included the 

* • * ♦ 

questionnaire, <*ov^r letter 'atod return envelope — was mailed. , 

Scientists responded., in Parr 1 of the questionnaire to 34 attitude 

statements, each o-f wtiich summarized a poteotial barrier to the* commurfica*- 

\ * ' ' . ' : • 

tion of science news to the public. A modified Likert scale followed 

each item. Respondents were^asked to indicate yhether they ^'strongly i * 

disagreed, 11 disagreed," "agxged" or "strongly agreed" with the <items, or 
* ' 

," "neutralV or had "no opinion" about the siatements. 

12 

Th^ eight* items relevant to this study are reported in Table" 1.* 
», In Part 2, respondents supplied information >about.the extentrto wftich 
they work with and through public *informat ion Officers and about their 

. • -> » • ' - 

academic and professional backgrounds. 'f ' , 

. * ( 

Results / . 

One item on the questionnaire tested-the first research^ question — Do 

scientists think it is as important for the public to know of" scientific 

* * W 1 



^research results ars it is for other scientists to 4tnow of research results? 
The item (number 1 in Table 1) is: -"Scientists are just as responsible, 

• ' *' ! • • ; • 

for, making their research findings 'available to the public as they are for 

Snaking their results available t9 their colleagues." 

Results are somewhat ambiguous in that 52% of the scientists agreed with 

the statement, while 48% disagreed. This means the difference between the 

two "percentages is* small enough to be accounted for by sampling error. In 

effect, given the nature of the results, one must .conclude that respondents 

neither* agreed nor. disagreed with the statement. j * 

The second research question is: Do scientists think it is important 
t * 

•for researchers to have the skills -to communicate effectively witlrnon- 

s> ° * J 

"scientists, and to what extent do they think scientists should be .free to 31 t 

communicate with norrscientists? - * 

The item used to test the 'first part of *the quest icfh is: "It is 

important for scientists to learn how tip discuss their research in terms 

that are clear to nonscientists" (Item 2, Tabl^ 1). The item used to test 

the second part: of the question is: "Scientists should be free -tq. decide 

how and when to dea>l with the popular media without interference or pressure 

^rom the institutions for which they work" (Item 3, Table 1). « 

' Scientists obviously think it is important' for researchers to learn 

V 

how-to communicate with nonscientists , as 97% agreed frith Item 2, and only' 
■ ' % 

3% disagreed. Scientists also agreed strongly that researchers shouldi.be 

free to deal with the poplar media; 71% agreed with Item 3, while 29% 

* * 

disagreed. t 

Research^question three, is: Do scientists perceive the mediation 
services offered by public information personnel as hindering or helping them 



in dealing with journalists? Responses to Items 4, 5, 6,^ 7 and 8 in Table^ 1 
provide some answers. 

Scientists in this sample provided a qualified vote of confidence for 
public information staffs. 'Although 66% of the respondents agreed that 
"public information personnel sometimes 1 hinder scientists who want to be 
completely open about their research efforts 11 (Item 4), '72% indicated they 
think that ."public information staffs generally make it easier for scien- 
tists ;to deal with journalists" (Item 6). The two items may not be precisely 
contradictory, % since they could .be interpreted as indicating that public 
information staffs generally are helpful, although under certain circum- 
stances they are a hindrance. , - 

v. The positive evalTTatiWi of ~pub^ 
Item 7, with only 15% of the sample agreeing that "it would "be a good idea 
for public and private -institutions to dismantle their public information 
staffs and to allow Scientists to deal directly with journalists." 

Recognition of specific ^functions performed by public information 
personnel can be found in two items " ^ 

Three-fourths of the sample agreed that "public information staffs 
sometimes shield- scientists from journalists when the scientists do not 
want to 'talk to me'dia representatives" (Item 5). Although such' a function 
would be viewed as a negative one' by journalists, scientists may very w.ell 
think such protection is an important mediating function of public informa- 



tion offices. * 



And 93"% of the sample agreed that "most scientific -'training doesjiot 
adequately teach those who ^go* tbrough it to communicate with media represen- 
tativel" (Item 8). This may indicat^ that scientists recognize the need for 



a "skilled 11 buffer between them and theimeclia, or that existing 'buffers 

t * • * * * r * 

(public ipformation personnel) are* unsatisfactory and that they themselves 

« • * 

must learn to communicate more' effectively with journalists. • % * ^ 

Data relating to the fourth research quest ion--How much interaction is . 
there between public information personnel and .scientists? — are reported 
in 'Table 2. Results indicate that scientists do interact tp some, extent 
with 'public 'information personnel, but that most, stories published in the 
media are not a result of such interactions. 

* Responses to two items indicate that scientists "have the opportunity, 
and in f^Ct do attempt, to communicate" with the. popular media through public 
iaformation of f ices . v — * 



Responses Show that 92Z ( of the ^scientists surveyed work at institutions 
having public information of f ices ' (Item 1) , and that 60% of fhe- scientists 
sui veyed* sometim e s ha ve— re search rcoult s d i'ssemj^^X^d^ though- public in£ax-_ * 
mation offices 4ltem 2). [ 

On t;he other hand/ the^data suggest that scientists dp not often 
initiate contact with public information officers (Item 3). Only 37% of the 
respondents said they .suggest story icteas. to a jfublic iaformation officer, 
while 63% said they do not suggest ideas, as shown* in Table 2. 

4 • ^ 

And responses to Item 4 indicate that few respondents view the public 
dissemination office as the preferred locus of contact with the media. 
Eleven percent said they prefer to ask the pyblic information staff to 
disseminate the news, whiie 81% prefer to deal with journalists i$i direct^ 
personal interviews and 9% prefer to issue news i*elea;ses . 

Respondents were Risked to .recall the 1 genesis of &ny actual contacts 
they bad with joutnalists ,in the previous year. As Items 5, 6 and 7 indicate 



. ' 10 



the scientists perceived the public information office .to have played a 

relatively minor role in initiating the contacts, whi^e t-hey perceived tfce 

journalists themselves to have figured, heavily as initiators. \* 

• * * * • 

While 72% of the sample^ihdicated that none of theij: contacts, with 

journalists had been initiated' via public information personnel (lt^m*5), 

87% noted that from 25% to 100% of their journalistic c^ont^cts were- 

v: ' ' > * '* f ' • . . ■ . ■ ^ 

initiated by the journalists themselves (Item 7)* And 63% of the respon- 



I 91%or mc 



.deaths indicated that journalists initiated 91*%or more of the„encounters 
they had* , during the past year. Scientists played the most minor role as 
initiators; only l2% of the respondents said they, had initiated any * * 
journalistic encounters at all (Item 6). L ^ v 

Research question five is:* Do scientists! feel free to* initiate stories 

.with thfe media about their, research," and do they do so? 

•/ • * 

Item 9 in Table 2 indicates that respondents indeed feel fr£e to 

. «' ' \ - ' ' < • • 

initiate storids about their research. * But Item 8 indicates that only 16% 
have ev^V done so. And, as noted earlier, only l2% ; of the sample acknow- 
ledgecl that they had initiated journalistic contacts within the past year 
(Item 6) . : « ' . i \ 

Conclusions . 

*\ Some # rest$lts of this survey of prominent scientists must be construed 
as* good news for public information personnel at institutions where the 
main 1 business is scientific discovery, while some results must be viewed 

* r 

s 

- as bad news . * 

■ *» * * • 

The good'news is • that large numbers of scientists work at institutions 
having public information offices^ and they apparently have positive feelings 



toward public information personnel. Almost all thirik it would be bad f&r l 
institutions to scrap their public iitformation offices, and most. agree that* 

public^ information 'persons typically make* it easier for scientists to deal 

\ fc • 

with journalists. " f / /<> * ( * 

• ; ' 

Furthermore, a large nqmtjer of sbcial-behaviotal and physical-biological- 
scientists think it is important for researchers t& 'dommunicate th^r findings 
to nons£ie^ntists. Indeed, rpufyly hafLf of. the, scientists sOrveyed^ tTiink, it 

is a£ important for scientists to -make research results'* available to the 

* % . # ' 

public as it. is' to make them available "to their fellow scientists, (Item \ % + 

T^b^e 1). ' ' * . * -V 

In*addition, nearly all^beiieve it, is important for 'scientists to 



learn how to cbmmuhicater effectively wittTnbn'scientists *(ltem 2, /ntole 2} and 
nearly three-fpurths thiqk scientists should be £r«* to decide. how and when 
t;o deal' wi(;li t>e media without interference (Item 3, Tatxl^ 1). . • t ° 

' .These, positive attitudes 'cannot^help .Vut make a .p'ttbtic information- 



^of^ic^r's job 'far easier^* 4 v N. \ 



•The JbacT news 'is that *SAientists"ddn f t "seem^to use A public information^ 



y 1 



personnel .much,' 'and they perceive public information persons to'be hindrances 

* V. ' ' ' w j. # . 

in some situations. v * • • . ^ 

Few scientists actually initiate stories Rith public\ir\formation^ of f icers 
.(Item 3, Table 2) ; 'When a public information office is-ev^lable and they need, 
only call staff vrSters, most do-not do so. Also, 84% of the, respondents 
rarely initiate stories with . the media (Item 8, Table 2) > although ,85% % . 
apparently feel free to do $6 if they so cfioose Cltem 9> Table 2\. \ ^ ^ 

In 'addition, scientists in the sample seem to prefer direct personal . 
contact with. journalists to news confeirfne©«, news releases and other contacts 

. { 

.» ' - 

W. • 1 * 

I* * 



through a public information staff (Item. 4, Table 2). Scientists seem to 
.think that few of their contaoJp with journalists are initiated by public * 

* * * . C ' • - * 

information personnel (Item 5, Table 2).< , 1 ^ 

These somewhat contradictory findings are consistent with those of 

Bassett, et al^ Scientists apparently want public information persons 

* * . 

.around, but they don't seem to view them as integral to the dissemination ^ 

■ 13 , ■ * ■ <" ■ *•: 

'♦process . \ * 

* . * * -J 

Furthermore, these results, along with those of Bassett , e£ al, appear * - ' 

• to contradict the assertion of some public information persons that they .* _ . 

control what the news media print'about their institutiqns-^tW&t journalists ' • 

rarely have a story in "mind, but iiistead rely on public information personnel 

to generate* an "idea and/or supply a source* This finding implies a much 1 . ^ * - 

more active role for the journalist tttfj&isome^have assumed. * , ' , 

However, one might well question the accuracy of scientist^ -perceptions. ^ 

• * t v . . * . ' ' « . 

of th^public information officer's role. Ironically, some scientists ^iy^-^^ 

not* view public information persons as .integral "to the proce-ss because J ^h^^|g^ : ,; ; j / 



'public information pfficers are doing their jobs tfl-d.foell . \ ' * ^ 
> T^ife a publifc infStmation -officer must mediate between /the s'cleati^l^^ "* 
-and the iournalist, that does^ not mean the.,publie information 'of fic^r /sja^ld 

• . - — , ' ' ~- ■ .... ( .;,A?vi* ' * * ^, : ' 

attempt to control what a scientist says* The public in forma ti^ia* oJlitfer, ' *' , * 1 
^should facilitate communication between the c journalist ' and^the' ■ , sci?ntisti;/V^v ' ^' 

A public information officer tries to direct^an .inquiritig^ipArnaLiSt ^o%;.~\Ti 
the^'best" scientist-soured If the job^ia dbnf well/ aJffiH^^ 

know about the role of the public information* officer in^fa&ilit^f^ f 
'communication. • ^ ^ - • . ■ * s^k4^^: * > 
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^ A scientist may 'be ev^n less aware p.f a public information officer's 

♦ 

roje when the latter has mefcely suggested a story idea and a specific 

* . / • 
scientist-source to a journalists who had no real story idea in mind at the 

t ^ t;Lme he or she contacted tH^e public information officer 

* A potential problem for pbblic i^rforma^j^fi— personnel is evident in 

results Showing that scientists f^l roller strongly that researchers 

< * • 

should be free to communicate with the, public as they see fit, and not 3s 
- * the institutions for which they work — or the x ins titi^t ion 1 s public information 

officers—see fit '(Item 3, Table 1), . • " * 

, % • * • ' . " • / . . 

Problems may arise when public information personnel — who are, 1 after all, 

* it 

representatives of the institutions for which they worK and not representa- 

tives.of the individual scientists they sff ve ; T-must work with persons who are 
' — ^— — — — — ~ 

/extremely independent- and who feel strongly that they should be able to deal 
If', . - 

with media representatives without interference. 

Institutional goals and individual scientists' goals, typically coincide* 
However, institutional goals and individual goals, can conflict (e.g., when 
a scientist waftts to release research results right away and the institution 
wants to delay news dissemination for a time). A public infarmation officer 
who must .diffuse this ^conflict is in a difficult position indeed. 

Another potential problem lies in the fact- that some scientists claim 
that public information staffs -occasionally shield researchers from 
. , . journalists when the scientists don't care to talk (Item 5', Table 1). 

Such -shielding, K 6f course, adds a layej: .of bureaucracy that makes it 
much more difficult for £ professional journalist to do his or her job. 
And the. more difficult it is for a journalfst to do a job, the less likely 
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• • * m ' • - 

s v 

it is that a thoroughly accurate, .clear and complete report will result ♦ 
And the more likely it is that hostility and mistrust will arise among 
journalist, .scientist and public information officer. 

While scientist^ may approve of and support public information 

' • ' • ^ 

personnel who "protect" them from media representatives, public information 

♦ 

persons should realize , the problems of "protecting" sources frbm the media. 

*£<i - , ' • v * ' 

How can public information persons overcome some of tl^^>rob|.ems that B - 

are evident in the results of this survey? Those, involved in the, public 

dissemination of science "news might well consider these recommendations: 

% 

(1) Public information officers should try to develop at their 
institutions formal programs limed at'help^ng scientists improve their 
communication skills. The need for such programs is obvious,' given the 
findings that: Many 'scientists think it is important for researchers to 
disseminate their remits to the public (Item 1, -Table 1)*, scientists agree 

0 

« they should know how to communicate with nonscientists (Item 2, Table 1); 
and scientists contend that scientific training does not adequ^ely train 
researchers to communicate with nonscientists (Item 8, Table 1).\ t 

It is imperative that such programs teach scientists how to-get their 
points Across-, while at^tlie same time being open, honest, clear and concise 
with journalists. ^JJ 

Formal trainiQ§ programs would have several advantages. Scientists 
would know how to work with journalists and the latter would be less likely 
to become unhappy or hostile about the way a source reacts. ■ Such programs 
might well bring public information personnel and scientists crloser together 
so that scientists might uafe public information officers more, as well-as — 
feel positively toward t^m. * * 
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And they might well reduce the number of misunderstandings and -hurt 
feelings 'oirthe part of scientists who must deal witJj journalists and public 
information persons; the more positive the experiences are-, the more likely 



scientists are to cooperate in the future. . t 

(2) Public information personnel should try to convince researchers 



f the importance of working with journalists, even when the scientists would 

i * 
rather avoid reporters. 

Evidence that scientists sometimes prefer to a^pid media representatives 



is found ir\ this research. For example, while scientists prefer to deal with 



journalists in direct personal interviews (Item 4, Table 2), they almost 
never initiate stories with the media (Item 8, Table 2), even though almost 



all of them feel free to do so (Item 6, Table 2Vr-Hrc*-«ddition, most 
scientists think that, public information staffs sometimes shield scientist$ 
from journalists when the researcher^ donjb want to talk (Itepa 5, Table 1), 
indicating, of course, that scientists sometimes actively avoid reporters. 

. The advantages of having publdc information officers convince scientists 
to talk to reporters are obvious. . 

A journalist who is helped is much more cooperative and understanding 
than Tofte whose efforts^ are hindered. Furthermore, scientists who h.ave positive 
experiences with journalists are more likely to cooperate with media represen- 
tatives in the ;future • m That has to make the public information officer's 

* v *. * • 

job easier* " , * . ~ 

• - ' . * - | ^ 

* (3). Public information.personnel need to develop formal mechanisms 

whereby scientists are sought out ^f or story ideas. Results of this study 

suggest that scientists are reticent about going to public information 



15 



nrsons with id£as. (Item 3, Table 2), perhaps because of peeV pressure , or 



reluctance to take on more work or fear of journalists. Whatever the reason, 

scientists apparently don't;, see'Jc out public information personnel, so they 

. ' ' \ ' '< 14 ' 
must seek ouXthe scientists* 

(4) PublicMnformation officers must try to convince others in an 
institution that the x l^ss interference with a^scientist 's freedom to discuss 
his or her research result^ the better. 

It is quite c^lear that soiae public information officers have not 

Succeeded well in this task (if they^have attempted it) v . Fully 65% of % the 

scientists indicate that public infoirmatiipn stafJs sometimes hinder their 

efforts to be completely open about their research (Item 4, Table 1), 

» » * - 

Presumably , pressures to stifle the flow of information stem. from persons 

* '•' * - * ' 

other than professional public information officers . v * 

When one couples the attempt to hinder information flow with the 

\ 

Independence of some scientists (Iteja^3, Table 1), one gets a fairly vola- 
tile situation, a situation that is not good for the scientist, the 
institution or the publics information officer . Such a situation virtually 
guarantees tension within the institution and a bad press • 

That is why public information perstins must wage a constant struggle 
against any attempts' within their organizations to, hinder the free flow of 
information. * 
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Sampling procedures are described in more detail in: Sharon" Dunwoody and 
Michael Ryan, "Factors Influencing Scientists as Journalistic Sources, " 
prsented to the "New Trends in^Science-Mass Communications Research" session, 
Mass Communications and Society Division and the Science Writing Educators 

Group, Association for Education in Journalism annual convention, Athens, 

\ 

Ohio, July 1982. ' * 

10 9 * 

Samples were drawn from the latest available editions of American Men 

and - Womep-of Sciences — JSques Cat tell Press, ed. , American Men and Women 

of Science , Social and Behavioral Sciences , 13th ed. Xfrew York* R.R. Bowker 

Company, 1978); and Jaques Cattell Pressed., American Men and Women' of 

£e^ence > Physical and Biological Sciences , 14th ed. (New York: R.R. Bowker 

Compaay, 1979). A ° 

if * 

for the .larger survey alone, 416 names were drawn, of which 209 were 

• **** » 

physical scientists and 207 were social -scientists . A total of 253 responded, 

for a return rate of 61%. 

,12 ' , . 

Responses to the other items are available on request. 

13 ' \ ' * . 
Bassett, Davis^on and Hopson, op cit .« 

14 . . . ° 

Many public information officers do this alrdady. Sonie offices have 

t* ¥" * 

formal beats, much as newspapers and other media do, with public information 
personnel periodically visiting various departments within an institution. 
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. , • . • Table 1 

Scientists' 1 Attitudes Toward Public Information Staffs, Communication 

Training and Their Freedom, Obligation to DissemlnaJ^ Research Results 

. Strongly Strongly 

Iteiji ^ . Agree Apree Disagree Disagree 

(1) Scientis-ts are just # as responsible | , 
for making their research findings 

available to the public as they are for 
making the»ir results available to their 

£0lleaj>pes. 21% 31% 35% - 13% 2.6 

(2) It is important for scientists to 1 ) 
learn How to discuss their research ill x 

terms that are clear to nonscientists . 73% 24% 2% 1% * 3.7 

(3) -Scientists should be free to decide * 
how and whert to deal with the popular a 

media without interference or pressure 

froin the institutions for which they ^ 

work. . 38% 33% 22% 7% 3,0 

v . 

(4) Public information personnel 
sometimes hinder scientists who want 
to be completely open about their 

research efforts. 19% 47%- * 27% 7% 2.8 

(5) Public information staffs sometimes 
shield scientists from journalists 

when the scientists do not want to talk - 

to media representatives* 16 4 % 59% .18% 8% . -2.8 

(6) ., Public information staffs generally 
, make it easier for scientists to deal $ 

' with journalists. 15% ' 57% .19% 9% 2.8 

(7) It would be a good idea for 'public x • 
and private institutions to dismantle * 

' their public information- staffs and to 4 ' • 

allow scientists to deal directly with * ^ ^« . 

„> journalists. # - 4% 11%- 51% 35% ' 1.3 

♦ 

(8) . JJost scientific training does not* 9 ' 
adequately t^ach those who go through * ^ T 

it to communicatee with media repre- * 

sentatives. * * 51% . 4g% 5% 2%/ 3.4 

• * ' « " ' ' 

Note: A "1" on the original questionnaire indicated "strongly disagree,," while a 
'V indicated "strongly agree." Consequently, the higher fhe mean score in the table, 
the more respondents agreed with a given statement. 



~ Table 2 

v - • * 

Scientists'; Reports of Interaction Between 
/ • 
* Themselves, Public Information* Personnel 

Item • ' • *' • 

<1) Scientist's institution has a public information 4 of f ice : 

Yes * 
No ^ 

(2) ^Scientist sometimes has research results disseminated 
through gubliq -information office: / + 

No 

(3) Scientist suggests story ideas to public information 
7 office:" 

L \ 

i Yes • * 
•Mo • * 

' ' ' ,'\ ■ - 

* (4) JPrefe^rred method of dealing with journalists: % **. 

News relea^ 
• t Direct personal • interview 
*News conference 

* Through public information staff 

* ■ » 

(5) Approximate percentage of contacts wjuth* journalists * 
. initiated by public information specialists: 

None 

10-40% ■ ' 

50-100%, , • / , 

* ' 

(6) Approximate percentage of contacts with Journalists 
initiated by scientists^ ^ i ; * 

* ' f . 

None - • . f 

10-100%' ; % * 

(7) Approximate percentage of contacts with journalists 
initialed by journalists: v * » <* 



None 

25-90% . >' 
91-100Z 
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Item 



Table £f^Qatiitued fa 



<8) Scientist initiates sttfries with medi 




5- , 



Yes 

No . - " . x „ 
(9) Scientist feels free to initiate stories 



Y^s 

No , 



OT^Ft're^e^r*ch : 



. sr. 

... 



84%^ 



' 851 



15% 



v 



v 
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